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GEORGIAN BAY, ec. 1920, Cat. No. 10. 


A ¢ K N OF W L E D G M E N T S 


E owe for this, the fourth of our exhibitions of the work of living Canadian artists, 
a greater debt of thanks than usual to the lenders, whose patience in this respect 


seems to be inexhaustible. 


This time, in the majority of cases, the owners, both institutions and private, have agreed 
to lend their pictures from September, when the exhibition was assembled in Toronto, 
until next June, in order that it may be shown practically complete not only in the 


eastern galleries but across Canada to the western coast. 


More than usual the work of preparing the exhibition, of tracing and identifying paintings 
and their selection, and of writing, has been one of collaboration. 


Messrs. Charles S. Band and Douglas Duncan have been extraordinarily generous in 
advising us and helping us in this connection. The staff of the three originating galleries in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto have also contributed. The major part of the work has been 
carried out by Charles E. McFaddin and Mrs. Grace Pincoe of The Art Gallery of Toronto; 
Mrs. Doris Shadbolt of the Vancouver Art Gallery; and R. H. Hubbard of The National 
Gallery of Canada, all of whom have been deeply involved in the details. 


Our thanks are also due to the group of authors, Arthur Lismer, A. Y. Jackson, James 
W. G. Macdonald, Charles S. Band, each of whom has contributed an illuminating essay, 
and to R. H. Hubbard who was entrusted with the duty of preparing an appreciation 


of the paintings. 


To all of these who have contributed so much, each in his own capacity, we express our 
thanks not only on behalf of the institutions concerned, but of the public who will derive 


so much enjoyment from this exhibition. 


And now for the painter, who, up to now, might be regarded as the forgotten man. Not so. 
He is the casus belli. This historical term will probably startle Varley, who, as a creative 
artist, has scant respect for history. Nevertheless, he has submitted to interrogation, 
joggings of memory and to argument with the utmost grace and good humour and we 
hope that he will find himself as pleased with this exhibition as we are proud to 
present it. 

September 23, 1954. 


F.H. VARLEY 


THE EARLY YEARS: Arthur Lismer 


REDERICK HorsMAN VARLEY was born in 1881 at Sheffield in Yorkshire. That is 
El ae I have been given the job of writing the opening chapter of this account of him. 
For I was born a few years later in the same city, grew up in the same environment, went 
to the same art school, walked the same streets, roamed the same countryside and shared 
the same friends and some of the same experiences of a northcountryman in the England 
of the beginning of the twentieth century. 


He was a student at the Sheffield School of Art, one of those worthy institutions founded 
in order to raise the standards of design in regional industries. We younger students knew 
him as a fine draughtsman. I can recall his life drawings on view in the class room: I can 
even remember my first impression of him. A man with a ruddy mop of hair—and it was 
red—which burned like a smouldering torch on top of a head that seemed to have been 
hacked out with a blunt hatchet. That colour was the symbol of a fire in his soul. 


In Varley’s case it was his native setting and not the influence of his mentors that formed 
his approach to life and art. Sheffield was a dirty industrial town with a pall of smoke 
forever hanging over it, with mean buildings and what we used to call ““workmen’s 
dwellings” set back to back in long sordid rows which followed the contours of what had 
once been pleasant open country. 


But the environs—the crags, hills and moors, the dales and streams, the distances and the 
magic light of the north—these were the things that evoked the senses. It was a landscape 
for poets, philosophers and artists. Wandering about this part of the country was an 
education for those with open eyes and worshipping mind, and we took full advantage of it. 


Varley seems even then to have had his enthusiasms and his hardships: some youthful 
attachments to religion or poetry and some harsh contacts with life in the raw in several 
towns large and small. He was always rebellious, individual, anything but conventional. 
He had some difficult days in London where he illustrated magazines, saw fine paintings 
and did manual labour of all kinds. His experience has included no soft touches or periods 
of prosperity. He was adventurous of spirit, vacillating in his human relations and always 
friendly with the kind of people who felt about life as he did. 


In his early paintings his brush was already a sensitive tool and his mood was corres- 
pondingly gentle. I recall his worship of Turner. He revered the ancient northern 
tradition of “coming to terms” with nature, which produced the great classic-poetic period 
in English landscape painting. I believe he was actually a descendant of John Varley, the 
noted watercolour painter of the early nineteenth century. There was certainly nothing 
so inspiring at the time in the exhibitions of the local art societies. The work was boring, 
sluggish and tainted with Victorian sentimentality. 


Looking back over fifty years, one may say that Varley as a personality and as an artist 
emerged at this period: his restlessness, sensitivity, and his search for something beyond 
the materialism of the age, something beyond outward forms—all were there. The in- 
fluence and events of early life had produced in him an individuality of outlook, a strength 
and a poetic vision. We have since seen them grow. 


In 1900, Varley went to Antwerp and spent a couple of years there studying at the Académie 
Royale des Beaux-Arts. At the time it was still the normal procedure for even a poor 
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student to undertake at least part of the Grand Tour. The teaching was freer yet still 
conventional. I think he won a medal there. During this period he eked out whatever cash 
he had by working as a labourer on the docks. I recall discussing with him in 1906 the idea 
of my going to Antwerp—which I later did, and to the same academy. There had once 
been another red-haired student who had studied there, called Vincent van Gogh. I found 
that they remembered Varley but had forgotten van Gogh ! 


This brings the story to Canada, so far as I am concerned. I had gone there and was in 
England again in June, 1912; early in August I was to return to Canada with my wife. 
Varley and I talked about Canada, and the upshot was that he followed me, arriving in 
Toronto a few weeks later. 


One final note. Albert Robson gave him a job at the commercial art studios of the engrav- 
ing house known as Grip Ltd., and there he was associated with Thomson, MacDonald, 
Johnston, Carmichael and Lismer. 


THE WAR RECORDS: A. ¥Y. Jackson 


The Canadian War Records Office in London, under Lord Beaverbrook’s direction, 
established in 1917 the Canadian War Memorials scheme with Paul Konody, critic for the 
Observer, as art adviser. Most of the artists appointed or transferred from active service 
were British, including such well-known painters as Augustus John, D. Y. Cameron, 
Wyndham Lewis, Charles Sims and others who were commissioned to paint large canvases 
for a projected war memorial gallery in Canada which never materialized. Well-known 
portrait painters were also engaged to paint portraits of all Canadian holders of the 
Victoria Cross. 


Back in Canada the officials of the Royal Canadian Academy demanded that some 
Canadians should be among the artists making our war records. So in the spring of 1918 
there arrived in England Maurice Cullen, J. W. Beatty, Charles Simpson and Frederick 
Varley, all with the rank of captain. Only Beatty, who as a youngster had been through 
the North-West Rebellion, had any military experience. 


There were restrictions on non-combatants going to France and a lot of waiting around 
before permission could be granted. In this interval Varley painted The Gas Chamber at 
Seaford. He also painted some portraits. I remember some of his problems: the portrait 
of a general living a life of ease in London who wanted Varley to make him look like a real 
soldier; and a V.C. whose portrait Varley painted, who was entertained so much he 
would fall asleep as soon as he entered the studio. 


Cullen was the first to go to France. With keen observation he painted some fine canvases 
of the Somme country which had been fought over until it was mostly all shell holes and 
old trenches. Beatty was called back to London after a brief period at Camblain L’ Abbé. 
Simpson did not get to France at all. But Varley was sent over just about the time of the 
final offensive and with Lieutenant Douglas of the Canadian War Records he gathered a 
lot of crucial material which later in London he painted up into some of the most dramatic 
canvases of all our war records: German Prisoners, For What? and Some Day the People 
Will Return. Not much of the glory of war here, only the dull sodden mess that was seen 
by the men who had had two or three years of it. 


Sir Claude Phillips in the Daily Telegraph described Varley’s work as possessing genuine 
power: “‘There is nothing here of sentiment, nothing indeed of personal passion... We 
find a massive objectivity, a sense of all-pervading tragedy—of human will overpowered 
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by Fate.” The Nation described For What?:“A tip cart canted on the side of a shell crater 
which is nearly full of drainage. Beyond it, in that winter light which in Flanders seemed 
to have a quality of indescribable austerity, to be quite alien and other-world and disci- 
plined with exactitude across a stretch of ochreous muck, is a parade of neat little white 
crosses. One of a labour battalion leans on his spade and contemplates the cart.” 


Until this time Varley had been known as a designer and illustrator. It was this work which 
he painted for the War Records which brought him recognition as a painter. 


THE TWENTIES: Arthur Lismer 


After the war was over a lot of things began to happen to artists and people in Canada. 
Canada was growing up. The war, destructive of life, was yet the turning point in the 
development of Canada as an entity. Canadians began to realize that they knew little 
about themselves. In art, the period marked the beginning of the end of stodgy European 
imitation and academic servitude. One cannot enlarge on these points here, but art is a 
sort of barometer of change, and painters are a rebellious crew. 


The years after 1919 are notable for the fact that most creative people, whether in writing, 
painting or music, began to have a guilty feeling that Canada was as yet unwritten, 
unpainted and unsung. After the war, when the boys returned to their studios, they 
talked it over. One of the things they discussed was new directions in painting. They 
talked also about Varley’s paintings for the War Records: the fact that these were among 
the finest by any artist of all the nations concerned and that leading English art crities 
had picked them out as being deeply significant. By their sensitivity they still stand out 
as a visual commentary by one man who reported on truth as he saw it. 


I remember getting a letter from Varley from the battle front in 1918. It was a forerunner 
in words of his sentiments so deeply expressed in paint in these few canvases, without 
glory or heroics. Nothing of struggle, only sentiments of futility and aftermath, an inter- 
pretation of let-down, holocaust and death are here expressed. Varley had become a 
mature painter. 


The other thing the boys in the back studio talked over was group action. The Group of 
Seven was founded in 1920 with Varley as one of the original members. Nowadays such 
regional and national enthusiasm about Canada is considered a little passé, but go back 
thirty years or more and you can place them in the context of our cultural growth as signs 
of awakening spiritual and aesthetic interest. In 1920, there was a job to be done, and the 
relevance of regionalism was unquestionable. 


Varley’s days of commercial art by now were over, and he began to paint for a living, if 
you can call it that. After all, he had not been the only one for whom commercial art 
so-called had been but a step on the way, a shoddy interlude out of which came real 
painting. The advertising business lost a few good designers, but art in Canada gained 
some steady painters. 


This, however, is not the story of the Group of Seven. Varley cannot be blamed for any- 
thing they did, for he was never an adherent of such a narrow creed as involved painting 
the Canadian scene in a Canadian fashion. But the Group had got him painting, and his 
efforts did appear in their exhibitions. There were also a few discerning persons who gave 
him commissions in these years, notably Vincent Massey. The portrait of this already 
distinguished young man with a face made for a painter was an early one in a notable 
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series. He painted portraits of Massey’s father, Chester Massey, of Mrs. Massey and her 
father Sir George Parkin, all of which appeared in the early exhibition of the Group of Seven. 


Varley painted a lot of things between 1919 and 1926. Not all were important. Some of 
them were slight, but all were experiments important to his growth: a woman’s head, a 
group of children, a flicker of light on a ripple of water, a roseate sky, the warm earth, 
the curve of a breast, a slight charming gesture, the indication of a passing mood. 


There was another side to him which appeared in this period. He learned to teach. No, I 
do not think he ever really learned, but he did come to like it; in fact, his success in teach- 
ing owes much to the fact that he knew nothing of pedagogy. Teaching to him was only a 
means of conveying to others an enthusiasm for the exploration and interpretation of 
forms. He taught for two seasons at the life classes of the Ontario College of Art and for 
two summers at the teachers’ training courses. A man who takes a lot of trouble to teach 
and enjoys the experience sparks a lot of young people to draw and paint with a purpose. 
Varley’s teaching wasa notable contribution to art education in more than one city in Canada. 


His landscapes at this time were few. There is a large expansive one of Georgian Bay 
weather in the National Gallery. It is a very fine one, of about 1920; but he had no real 
love for the Canadian scene, at this point at any rate. Later, in British Columbia—but 
that belongs to another chapter. The wild and the untamed to which the Group had 
hitched their wagon as yet held no real attraction for him. He was too much of an indi- 
vidualist to be bound to do anything except to follow his own desires, to paint well those 
things that fired him to expression. He never succumbed to the clichés of others: he 
invented his own language of form. 


When he left for Vancouver in 1926, Toronto hardly missed him, but the west was to profit 
by his stay there. He had seen hard times in Toronto, trying to bring up a sizable family. 
Keeping the pot boiling without doing a single pot-boiler was quite a task! He had lived 
in almost every part of Toronto, changing his place of residence at least six times in as 
many years. It may have been restlessness in addition to mere inability to pay the rent. 
For Varley’s path has always been strewn with these financial crises. Always hard up, 
he was rich only in his art. 


VANCOUVER: J.W.G. Macdonald 


It was in September, 1926, that “F. H.” arrived in Vancouver to direct the drawing and 
painting department of the Vancouver School of Art. His appointment was an historic 
and a courageous one, as there was still considerable aversion in British Columbia to the 
paintings of the Group of Seven and no particular desire to have an artist from this group 
contaminate young art students with new philosophies of art or new methods of instruction. 


F. H. was a revolutionary. But he wisely kept his counsel for his students, and in a very 
short time his tremendous power to inspire everyone established new directions in western 
painting. He was the artist who laid the foundation stone of imaginative and creative 
painting in British Columbia. 


Varley was mainly an outdoor artist during his ten years’ residence on the Pacific coast. 
Almost every week-end he painted in the mountains and in the summers in Garibaldi Park, 
that unbelievably beautiful virgin country still unknown to tourists, where six-thousand- 
foot meadows are carpeted with wild flowers, the lakes are pure emerald, the glaciers are 
fractured with rose-madder, turquoise-blue and indigo crevasses, and the mountains are 
black, ochre and Egyptian red. 


It was no hardship for F. H. to hike fifteen miles to Garibaldi Park from the Pacific 
Great Eastern railway line, carrying all his sketching materials, his pup-tent, sleeping 
bag and rations. It was no ordeal for him to have his food limited to Swedish bread, 
cheese, chocolate, raisins, nuts and sardines and his drink to “Klim’’, “Oxo” cubes and 
coffee. He loved camping. The more he camped the more he became part of the earth, of 
day and night and the diversified weather. 


When it was unseasonable to paint outdoors he worked on portraits in his mountain studio 
or made drawings of the‘‘characters”’ to be found in Vancouver’s Chinatown or in the taverns. 


Varley’s teaching during his seven years at the Vancouver School and his two years at 
the British Columbia College of Art was conducted with diplomacy and devotion. He 
could be sympathetic or extremely harsh, but he was always constructively critical. Today 
western Canada still feels grateful to him for his masterly teaching and for his deep 
sincerity in promoting art in the west. 


After the Vancouver period Varley spent some years in Ottawa and Montreal 
before finally settling in Toronto. 


TORONTO, THE LATER YEARS: Charles ss. Band 


My first meeting with Fred Varley was on the day I called at his Bloor Street studio after 
his return from Ottawa and Montreal. It was in the summer of 1945, and he was doing a 
self-portrait. I was interested and watched him paint. We talked about his work and the 
events of those disturbing days at the end of the war. 


I knew that life was not easy for him. He was completely dependent on his own work and 
still willing barely to exist rather than paint unless he had something to say. When the 
self-portrait was finished—and it 1s included in this retrospective exhibition—the turmoil 
and tension of those anxious days was impressively revealed. 


Since that time certain qualities in Varley’s character have made a lasting impression on 
me, and I have continued to see him and to respect his work and to feel fortunate to have 
in my collection several of his larger canvases and a number of drawings. 


There is an integrity about him whenever he paints, and he never indulges in repetition. 
Varley is a great lover of nature, the changing moods of the day, of clouds, sunsets and the 
magic of colour. His landscapes have a strong romantic flavour, often an intense spiritual 
quality. His portraits drawn or painted are always individual expressions. Very few 
Canadians can express themselves with such sincerity and power. 


Varley reads extensively and is well informed on world events. He has a real appreciation 
and knowledge of music, and had he not chosen to be a painter, music might well have 
been his profession. 


But there is another Fred Varley, the bohemian, the gaily attired, the carefree, one who 
has an understanding of his fellow man and likes to exchange his thoughts and ideas with 
those who accept his modest hospitality. Security for himself has never entered into his 
scheme of things. 


In his maturer years Varley still possesses an ardent spirit and great energy. His work still 
speaks for itself as much as ever and is highly regarded by fellow artists. Long may he 
continue to serve the cause of Canadian art! 
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1 THE STYLISTIC BACKGROUND 


Varley began to form his style about 1900 and, as Arthur Lismer indicates, Varley’s art is 
in an important sense a product of that period. Pinder’s study of the “‘generation pro- 
blem’’* has made us aware of how strongly every artist 1s stamped with the distinguishing 
mark of his generation and its outlook. But an artist’s style is also influenced by place, 
and, most important of all, by temperament and personality. In any generation, artists 
of little originality are soon forgotten, and one is sadly conscious of this when leafing 
through old magazines. Indeed, to judge from the paintings reproduced in the Studio 
fifty years ago, one might not be blamed for thinking that the style of that period had 
already passed into oblivion. The unimportant artists have long since vanished, and most 
of the important ones turned to other and different styles. A case in point is furnished by 
the Fauves, the group which included Matisse, Derain, Braque, Vlaminck, Dufy and 
others who in 1905 introduced a highly distinctive style: but by 1908 they had abandoned 
it and gone their several ways. 


Recently, however, the revival of interest in the Fauves has caused us to revaluate much 
of the work of this period. Looking more closely, one finds that a few significant artists 
chose to retain the essential spirit as well as some specific elements of the period style. 
Among them are the architect Frank Lloyd Wright, whose drawings today still belong 
completely to 1900, and painters such as Edvard Munch in Norway, Augustus John in 
England and Maurice Prendergast in the United States. To these we might well add 
David Milne and the members of the Group of Seven in Canada. 


What was this “‘style of 1900”? As yet it has no accepted name, though the term Art 
Nouveau, formerly applied only to architecture and decoration of the period, is now com- 
ing into use. Probably it is best to describe the movement simply as the “revolt of the 
colourists’ +, because strong colour was the most obvious element in the work of the two 
principal groups which emerged at the time: the Fauves in Paris and “Die Briicke’’t in 
Dresden. Taking their initial impulse from Van Gogh and Gauguin, they were influenced 
also by the posters of Toulouse-Lautree and by various oriental and primitive arts. But 
the real impetus for the movement came from the need which artists felt to make a clean 
break with second-generation impressionism, with the preciousness and the lingering 
romanticism-cum-materialism of the nineties; and from a desire for a more intuitive, 
energetic and positive kind of painting. 


Paintings in the “‘style of 1900” have characteristics which vary with person and place, 
but all hold certain features in common: bold simplification of natural forms, arbitrary 
and interesting juggling of space, flat pattern, and the use of colour and line as decorative 
elements in their own right. It was an art derived from the mind rather than from nature 
and as such was the real beginning of the whole abstractionist movement. 


The corresponding style in the decorative arts, known as Art Nouveau, is easily recogniz- 
able by a characteristic feature: the long swinging curve, sometimes taking the form of a 
fragile flower stem, sometimes that of a graceful tree or a sinuous figure. This motif was 
set against a plain background. Colour was used sumptuously and in large flat areas. 
Art Nouveau impinged directly on Canadian painting through the medium of commercial 
*Wilhelm Pinder, Das Problem der Generation in der Kunstgeschichte (1928). 
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art as practised by the members of the Group in their early days, and is probably one of 
the sources of their characteristic tree-motif. This influence was, however, accompanied 
by impulses from painting in several countries including the Scandinavian. 


2 THE STYLE OF VARLEY 


Lismer states that Varley was in the Group of Seven but not wholly of it. In any case his 
work is a highly personal contribution to Canadian art and thus deserves to be considered 
in some detail against the background of the period style described above. 


To take the purely formal side first, it may be said that flat pattern runs all through 
Varley’s work like a basic theme, from the Sir George Parkin of 1921 (Plate 3) to the 
Dr. T. of 1945 (Cat. No. 32). But this has never prevented him from suggesting limitless 
space by subtle variations of colour or by the placing of a figure, as in The Open Window 
(1933) (Cat. No. 19). Such are the liberties we expect from an inventive artist working 
within the framework of a period style. Similarly, although he habitually sets a typical 
motif—usually a figure—against a flat background, this motif may be either strongly 
contrasted, as in the Gipsy Head (1919) (Plate 2), or may almost merge with the 
background, as in Sea Music (1945) (Plate 9). Varley handles colour usually in flat 
areas, but an unusual colour or combination of colours sometimes produces unexpectedly 
expressive results which lift his work out of the realm of pure decoration. In the early 
period his colour is rich and sombre, as in the brooding war pictures of 1918. In the middle 
period it becomes light and clear, as in the Vera of 1930 (Plate 5), and reminds one of 
Augustus John. This clarity dissolves into an iridescence, as in Sea Music (Plate 9) 
which is typical of much of his later work. Here one feels that the temptation to give in to 
a cloying sweetness must at times have been strong. A similar development took place in 
his line, for while in 1920 it was incisive and taut, in later works it becomes so sensitive as 
to respond to the slightest gesture of a figure or the most fleeting expression on a face. 


If in his forms Varley shows a certain tension between the decorative and the vital, in 
the wider field of expression there is a more notable ambivalence. Here it lies between the 
strong and the gentle, the dramatic and the lyric. It is difficult to analyse this personal 
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side of any artist, and perhaps in Varley’s case it is safest to attempt it simply by reference 
to the characteristics which are uppermost in the successive stages of his development. 


Varley’s early orientation towards the lyric is also noted by Lismer, who associates this 
attitude with a basic outlook of artists in northern countries. Thus in the very early 
paintings one finds lonely figures enveloped by nature—and this very old theme in north 
European art takes on new significance when the wilds of Canada become the locale ! 
Vague romanticism soon gave way to something more definite which might be described 
as a strong sympathy for, or identification with, the subject-matter. The importance of 
the war paintings in this regard has been noted by A. Y. Jackson. Sympathy in turn 
deepened into a genuine “expressionism”. The defiant self-portrait of 1919 has the Sturm 
und Drang of a Lovis Corinth; those of Vincent Massey and of Parkin are sharp-edged, 
strongly defined subjective portrayals. The same quality is found in Red Mountain 
(1928) (Cat. No. 16), to which strong colours and nervous rhythms lend a sense of inner 
power like that found in Schmidt-Rottluff and other German expressionists. 


In the portraits of the twenties, there is a dash and a bravado which again points up 
Varley’s kinship with Augustus John. The Irving Cameron of 1922 (Plate 4) is probably the 
best example of this genre. But in the Vera of 1930 (Plate 5) and the lovely drawings of the 
thirties, such as the Head of a Girl (Plate 13) in the National Gallery, the mood has be- 
come lyric. This lyricism made possible the appearance of the mystical properties in the 
later work. Dharana (c. 1932) (Plate 6) suggests the influence of Eastern religions, but the 
swirls of light, the etherealised forms and light-filled colour of works such as The Open 
Window (Cat. No. 19), Liberation (Cat. No. 29), Night Ferry (Plate 7) and Sea Music 
(Plate 9) provide another interesting parallel with European painting, this time with 
Munch and Kokoschka. 


At this time Varley’s fine sensibility, his vulnerability, are revealed to the fullest—though 
he has none of the fin-de-siécle brooding of Munch nor does he make the strong psychologi- 
cal impact of Kokoschka. Always present is the tender, lyric note which indicates an 
inward, if not always an outward, contentment. Varley’s art is governed by the heart. 
With such an emotional basis, it must sometimes tend towards sentimentality. That 
he so often avoids this and other pitfalls is the measure of the man. 


1] 
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LYNN VALLEY—MIST, 1941, Oil Sketch, Cat. No. 218. 
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ABOVE ARCTIC BAY, 1938, Watercolour, Cat. No. 104. 
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HEAD OF A GIRL, 1930s, Drawing, Cat. No. 305. 
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PAINTINGS 


In all cases medium is oil on canvas 


. INDIAN SUMMER 


36 x 3314. Signed lower left. 
Painted c. 1915. 
CotuectTion H. L. Rous, Toronto. 


Illustrated page 10 


. Lr. G. B. McKean, V.C. 


40 x 30. Signed lower left. 

Dated 1918. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
(Canadian War Memorials). 


. Some Day THE PEOPLE Witt REetruRN 


12 OY: 

Signed and dated lower right 1918. 

THE NaTIoNnaL GALLERY OF CANADA 
(Canadian War Memorials). 


Plate No. 1 


. THE SUNKEN Roap 


52 x 6414. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1918. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
(Canadian War Memorials). 


. GERMAN PRISONERS 


50 x 723%. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1918. 

THe NaTIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
(Canadian War Memorials). 


. SELF-PoRTRAIT 


24 x 20. Signed upper right. 
Painted 1919. 
THe NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 
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. Gipsy HEAD 


2414 x 20. Signed lower left. 
Painted 1919. 
THe NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


Plate No. 2 


. Portrair oF BARKER FAIRLEY 


24 x 20. Signed lower left. 
Painted 1920. 
THe NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


. Portrait or Mary Kenny 


2414 x 201%. Signed lower right. 
Painted 1920. 
Co.LuEcTION W. H. Kenny, SARNIA. 


10. 


Hak 


13. 


14. 


15. 


lie 


18. 


GEORGIAN Bay 

52 x 64. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1920. 

Tue Nattionat GALLERY OF CANADA. 


Frontispiece 


JOHN 

24 x 20. Signed lower left. 

Painted 1921. 

Tue NaTIOoNAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


. Portrait or Str GEORGE PARKIN 


48 x 56. 
Signed and dated lower left 1921. 
D 
CoLLECTION RaLercH Parkin, MONTREAL. 


Plate No. 3 


Portrait or Mrs. EF. 

40 x 34. Signed lower right. 
Painted ec. 1921. 

THe Art Gatuery or Toronto 
Gift of Mrs. E. F. Ely. 


Portrait or Irvine H. CAMERON, M.B., 
ITA C Hela WIDSIDY 

49 x 42. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1922. 

Tue Untversity or Toronto. 


Plate No. 4 


Famity Group 

3414 x 4014. 

Signed and dated lower right 1924—5. 

CouLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. R. A. Daty, 
TORONTO. 


. THE Cioup, Rep Mountain 


34 x 40. Signed lower right. 

Painted 1928. 

CotLecTION Mr. And Mrs. CHARLEs S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


VERA 

24 x 20. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1930. 

CouLEecTION His ExceLtuency THe Rr. Hon. 
VincENT Massey, C.H., Governor 
GENERAL OF CANADA. 


Plate No. 5 


DHARANA 

34 x 40. Signed lower right. 

Painted ec. 1932. 

Tue Art GALLERY OF TORONTO. 

Gift from the Albert H. Robson 
Memorial Subscription Fund. 


Plate No. 6 


Ks 
~ 


20. 


. Tue Open WINDOW 


4014 x 3414. Signed lower right. 
Painted ec. 1933. 
Hart Houses, Untversity or Toronto. 


CoMPLEMENTARIES 

3934 x 3314. Signed lower right. 

Painted ec. 1933. 

CotLecTIon Mr. anp Mrs. CuHar.gzs S. 
Banp, Toronto. 


. VerA (IN GREEN) 


36 x 2734. Unsigned. 
Painted ec. 1935. 
COLLECTION JIM VARLEY, VANCOUVER. 


2. KATHERINE 


2514 x 1934. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1935. 

CoLuLecTION Mr. anv Mrs. A. L. PIKE, 
OTTAWA. 


23. BripGeE Over LYNN 


32 x 40. Signed lower right. 

Painted 1936. 

CouLLecTION Mrs. MarGaret BrIncKMAN, 
OTTawa. 


24. Nicut Ferry, VANCOUVER 


3214 x 4014. Signed lower right. 

Painted 1937. 

Co.LLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHar.ges 8S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


Plate No. 7 


25. SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC 


26. 


34 x 40. Signed lower right. 

Painted 1939. 

CoLLEecTION Mr. ann Mrs. MontGoMERY 
Gunn, Toronto. 


TREE PATTERNS 

16 x 20. Signed lower right. 

Painted c. 1940. 

CoLLECTION Mr. anp Mrs. Dona.p D. 
McKay, Toronto. 


Moon.uieut ArrerR RAIN 

2414 x 2814. Signed lower left. 

Painted c. 1940-4. 

CoLLEcCTION Doucuas Duncan, Toronto. 


Ortawa RIVER 

22 x 28. Signed lower left. 

Painted ec. 1940-4. 

CoLLEcTION Dr. Henry A. THompson, 
TORONTO. 


Plate No. 8 


29. LIBERATION 


28 


28 x 24. Signed lower left. 
Painted 1942. 
COLLECTION THE ARTIST. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


SiMe 


101. 


HOR: 


PoRTRAIT OF A SAILOR 

2734 x 22%, Signed upper right. 
Painted c. 1943. 

COLLECTION THE ARTIST 


SELF-PORTRAIT 

Oil on canvas on masonite. 1914 x 16. 
Signed lower left. 

Painted 1945. 

Hart Houses, University or Toronto. 


Cover Illustration 


. Portrait oF Dr. T. 


2254 x 201%. Signed lower left. 

Painted 1945. 

CoLuEecTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHaARr.Lgs S. 
Banp, Toronto. 


Sea Music 

28 x 24. Signed lower right. 

Painted ec. 1945. 

CouuEcTION GEorRGE K. Trim, MONTREAL. 


Plate No. 9 


Portrait or Dr. Mason 

28 x 22. Signed lower right. 

Painted 1946. 

CouuectTIon Dr. A. D. A. Mason, 
‘THORNHILL. 


. PortTRAIT OF A WOMAN IN GREEN 


20 x 20. Signed lower left. 

Painted 1949. 

CoLuEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CuHar ss S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


Portrait oF Dr. HarpotepH WASTENEYS 
34 x 40. Signed lower left. 

Painted 1950. 

Hart Houser, University or Toronto. 


PorTRAIT OF JESS 

22 x 16. Signed upper right. 
Painted 1950. 

COLLECTION THE ARTIST. 


. Portrait StuDY 


27 x 18. Signed lower right. 
Painted 1952. 
Co.uuecTIoNn J. F. McFAaruanp, Toronto. 


WATERCOLOURS 


SHELL-TorN TREES 
Watercolour on paper. 10 x 127%. 
Unsigned. Painted 1918. 
Sketch for ““German Prisoners’’. 
CouLEcTION His ExcELLENCY 
Tue Rr. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 


Mountain LAKE 

Watercolour on paper. 101% x 14. 
Signed lower right. Undated. 

Tue NaTIoNAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


103. 


104. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


110. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


Srymour VALLEY 

Watercolour on paper. 814 x 1034. 
Unsigned. Painted ec. 1935. 
Montreat Museum or FINE Arts. 


ABOVE Arctic Bay 

Watercolour on paper. 81 x 1134. 
Signed lower right. Painted 1938. 
Montreat Musevo oF FINe Arts. 


Plate No. 12 


. ESKIMOS ON THE ““NASCOPIE”’ 


Watercolour on paper. 9 x 12. 

Signed lower right. Painted 1938. 

CoLLECTION Group CAPTAIN AND 
Mrs. C. J. Duncan, VANCOUVER. 


Uneava Coast 

Watercolour on paper. 9 x 12. 

Signed lower left. Painted 1938. 
CouuEctTIon Louts Suzux1, Toronto. 


SKETCH FOR “SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC” 
Watercolour on paper. 9 x 12. 
Signed lower right. Painted 1938. 


CouuEcTION Mrs. H. A. Dypr, EpmMonTon. 
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ARCTIC SKETCH 

Watercolour on paper. 9 x 12. 

Signed lower right. Painted 1938. 
Couutection Mrs. H. A. Dypg, EpMonTon. 


. Arctic SKETCH 


Watercolour on paper. 834 x 115%. 
Signed lower left. Painted 1938. 
Couuection Mrs. H. A. Dypr, EpmMonton. 


On THE RIDEAU 

Watercolour on paper. 10 x 131%. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1940. 

CoLuecTION Mr. anp Mrs. D. R. Dota, 
BRANDON. 


SKETCHES 


Dirty WEATHER 

Oil on cardboard. 11 x 13%. 

Signed lower left. Undated. 

Tue NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


SquaLLy WEATHER (GEORGIAN Bay) 
Oil on panel. 1134 x 1614. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1920. 
Tue National GALLERY OF CANADA. 


Stormy WEATHER, GEORGIAN Bay 

Oil on wood panel. 814 x 10%. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1920. 
Cou.LEcTION J. J. VAUGHAN, ToRONTO. 


204. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


ils 


212. 


213. 


Q14. 


215. 


Spitit Rock, GrorGian Bay 

Oil on wood panel. 114% x 151%. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1920. 

CoLuLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. R. A. Daty, 
TORONTO. 


. Moon.icut, GEORGIAN Bay 


Oil on wood panel. 12 x 16. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1920. 

CoLLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. R. A. Daty, 
TORONTO. 


Tue Roapb To Garrow Bay, B.C. 
Oil on wood panel. 1134 x 14%. 
Signed and dated lower right 1927. 
CouLectTion H. Hoop, VANCOUVER. 


REFLECTIONS 

Oil on wood panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed and dated lower left 1927. 

CoLLecTION Dr. Kinasutey CLark, 
Toronto. 


EvENING AFTER Rain 

Oil on panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1928. 

CoLuecTion Mrs. A. S. MatrTHEWMAN, 
OTTAWA. 


InpIAN Country, CHEAKAMUS CANYON 
Oil on wood panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower right. Painted 1929. 
CoLuectTion Ross A. Lort, VANCOUVER. 


THREE CLOUDS AND A TREE 

Oil on panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed upper left. Painted 1930. 
CoLLectTion Doucuas Duncan, Toronto. 


BoweEn Istanp 

Oil on wood panel. 1114 x 144%. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1930. 
CouuEcTion P. H. G. Brock, VANCOUVER. 


VERA 

Oil on canvas. 1134 x 1134. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1930. 
Co.LuLEcTION Mrs. H. A. Dypr, EpMontTon. 


AFTERNOON Licut, JERICHO BEACH 

Oil on board. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1933. 

CotuEecTIon Mr. ano Mrs. D. R. Dote, 
BRANDON. 


NorMA 

Oil on canvas. 18 x 14. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1934. 

CoLLEecTION Group CAPTAIN AND 
Mrs. C. J. Duncan, VANCOUVER. 


FIREWEED 

Oil on wood panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1935. 
CoLuecTion J. H. BAuER, WATERLOO. 


[3S] 
io) 


218. 


219. 


223 


301. 


302. 
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. MountTaAIn SKETCH 


Oil on wood panel. 12 x 15. 
Unsigned. Painted 1936. 
CoLuLEcTION Doucias Duncan, Toronto. 


. Arctic WATERS 


Oil on wood panel. 111% x 15. 
Signed lower centre. Painted 1938. 
CoLLEectTION Jack NIcHOLSs, TORONTO. 


Lynn VaLLeEYy— Mist 

Oil on wood panel. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower left. Painted c. 1941. 

CoLLECTION Group CAPTAIN AND 
Mrs. C. J. Duncan, VANCOUVER. 


Plate No. 10 


CORNFIELD AT SUNSET 

Oil on wood panel. 101% x 15. 

Unsigned. Painted ¢. 1943. 

Tue Art GALLERY OF TORONTO. 

Gift from the Fund of the T. Eaton Co. 
Ltd. for Canadian Works of Art. 


Plate No. 11 


. Manya 


Oil on wood panel. 147% x 12. 

Signed lower right. Painted c. 1944. 

CoLLection Mr. anp Mrs. CHARtEs 8. 
Banpv, Toronvo. 


. MountTaIns 


Oil on wood panel. 117% x 15. 
Signed lower right. Undated. 
CouLecTION Mrs. H. F. JANEs, ToRONTO. 


. AutuMN No. 3 


Oil on board. 12 x 15. 

Signed lower left. Undated. 

CoLLectTion Mrs. R. G. Roserts, 
TORONTO. 


. KATHIE 


Oil on cardboard. 15 x 1134. 

Signed lower left. Painted 1953. 

CoLLectTion Mr. ano Mrs. Donatp D. 
McKay, Toronto. 


DRAWINGS 


Camp Depris 

Pencil and wash. 7 x 10. 

Unsigned. 1918. 

CoLLEcTION Mrs. Maupr VARLEY, 
VANCOUVER. 


KATHERINE 

Charcoal. 1014 x 8%. 

Signed lower right. c. 1930. 

Coxiiection H. Mortimer Lame, 
VANCOUVER 


303. 


304. 


306. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


lie 


312. 


313. 


MarigE 

Chalk. 1234 x 814. 

Signed lower right. 1934. 

Tue Art GALLERY OF TORONTO. 
Purchase from General Funds. 


Mountains In Mist 

Pencil, monochrome wash. 734 x 1034. 
Signed lower left. c. 1935. 

CouLLEcTION Doucuas Duncan, Toronto. 


. Heap or A GIRL 


Black chalk. 93 x 9. 
Signed lower right. 1930s. 
Tue NationaL GALLERY OF CANADA. 


Plate No. 13 


Portrait oF Mrs. DuNcAN 

Charcoal. 121% x 9%. 

Signed lower right. 1940. 

COLLECTION Group CAPTAIN AND Mrs. 
C. J. Duncan, VANCOUVER. 


. Heap 


Charcoal and chalk. 1114 x 101%. 
Signed lower right. c. 1941. 
CoLLECTION CHARLES E. SHaw, VANCOUVER. 


Heap or 4 WomMAN 

Conté. 1234 x 11%. 

Signed lower right. 1945. 

CoLtuEectTIon Dr. Henry THompson, 
TORONTO. 


SHELAGH 

Charcoal and watercolour wash. 1714 x 84. 

Unsigned. 1947. 

CouLEcTION Dr. Henry A. THompson, 
ToRONTO. 


Heap or A WoMAN (PROFILE) 

Pencil. 12 x 9. 

Signed lower left. Undated. 

CoLiEcTION Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLEs 8. 
Banp, Toronto. 


Kyra 

Crayon. 944 x 8. 

Signed lower left. 1948. 

CoLuLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHar.zs S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


Plate No. 14 


Tue BatHEeR 

Crayon. 13144 x 16%. 

Signed at right. 1948. 

CoLuLEcTION Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLEs S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


Sun Rays 

Green chalk. 10 x 1334. 

Signed lower left. c. 1949. 

CouLectTIon Douauas Duncan, Toronto. 


Plate No. 15 


314. Heap or A Woman (Mrs. GREEN) 317. Hap or 4 Woman (NurRSE) 
Charcoal. 14% x 934. Pencil. 134% x 11%. 
Signed lower right. 1949. Signed lower left. 1951. 
CoLLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHar gs S. CoLLecTION Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLEs S. 
Banp, Toronto. Banp, Toronto. 
ore apes 318. NuprE 
Chalk and wash. 1034 x 1054. Chalk on buff paper. 24 x 121%. 


Unsigned. January, 1951. 
CoLLEcTION Douauas Duncan, Toronto. 


Signed upper right. 1952. 
CouLEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLEs S. 
Banpb, Toronto. 


316. NuprE 319. SyMPHONY 
Crayon. 22144 x 124. Crayon. 134% x 12%. 
Signed lower right. 1951. Signed lower left. 1954. 
CoLuEcTION Mr. anp Mrs. CHartes S. CouuEcTION Mr. ano Mrs. CHARLEs S. 
Banpb, Toronto. Banp, Toronto. 
Cc H R oO N oO L oO G Y 


1881 

Qs Meow) 
1900-2 
1902 
1904-8 


1908-11 
1912 


OE, 


1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1920-6 
1921 


1924 


January 2: born at Sheffield, England. 

Studied at the Sheffield School of Art. 

Studied at the Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp. 

At the above school awarded two medals for life drawing and painting from the figure. 


In London. Illustrated for English magazines, including Illustrated London News, Sphere, 
Sketch, and the London Magazine. 


Living in Sheffield and neighbouring towns. 


About August, came to Canada and settled in Toronto. Exhibited in Canada for the first 
time at the Canadian National Exhibition—two drawings. 


Worked for Grip Limited for three weeks; then joined the staff of Rous and Mann Ltd. 
where he remained for five years. 


Exhibited for the first time with the Ontario Society of Artists. 

Autumn: Algonquin Park with Arthur Lismer and A. Y. Jackson. 

Elected to the Ontario Society of Artists. 

Painted for the Canadian War Memorials in France. 

Came back to Canada. First exhibited with the Royal Canadian Academy. 

First exhibited with the Group of Seven. With Lismer in Georgian Bay. 

Mostly painted portraits for a living. 

Elected Associate of the Royal Canadian Academy in November. 

March: in Edmonton to paint the portrait of Chancellor Stuart of the University of Alberta. 


Ol 


1925-6 


1926-33 


1930 


c. 1930-5 


1932-6 


1933-5 
1933 
1936-40 
1937 
1938 
1940-4 
1944 
1945 
1948-9 


1950 


1953 


1954 


L 


Taught at the Ontario College of Art. 


Moved to Vancouver to take a position as head of the Department of Drawing and Painting 
at the Vancouver School of Art, formerly called the School of Decorative and Applied Arts. 


Won the Willingdon Arts Competition Award for painting. Summer: on the Summer 
School faculty of the Art Institute of Seattle. 


Garibaldi period. (Yearly summer painting excursions to Mount Garibaldi with J. W. G. 
Macdonald.) 


Lynn Valley period. Started by spending week-ends at his Lynn Valley house; later lived 
there all the time till he left Vancouver. 


With J. W. G. Macdonald and Harry Tauber founded the British Columbia College of Art. 
Founder member of the Canadian Group of Painters. 

Returned to the east to teach at the Ottawa Art Association. 

July: first one-man show in the East at Scott and Son, Montreal. 

July to September: to the Arctic on the Nascopie with the Eastern Arctic Patrol. 

In Montreal with the exception of a few months in Ottawa. 

Living in Ottawa. One-man exhibition, Eaton’s-College Street, Toronto. 

Came back to Toronto to live. 

Taught at Doon Summer School of Fine Arts. 


Film Varley produced by the National Film Board. February: one-man exhibition, 
Eaton’s-College Street, Toronto. 


November: one-man exhibition, Victoria College, University of Toronto. 


April: in company with a group of Canadian artists, writers and musicians visited the 
Soviet Union for several weeks. 


E.C.5; te Ee D BiBktog G R A P H Y 


FartrRuEy, BARKER 
“Canadian War Pictures”, Canadian Magazine, Vol. 54, November, 1919, pp. 3-11. 


“F. H. Varley”, Canadian Forum, Vol. 2, April, 1922, p. 594. 


Bucuanan, D. W. 
“Paintings and Drawings of F. H. Varley’, Canadian Art, Vol. 7, Oct., 1949, pp. 2-5. 


The Growth of Canadian Painting, pp. 42-5. London & Toronto, Collins, 1950. 


Note: An extensive bibliography will be found in the ‘“‘Who’s Who in Ontario Art” series to be published 
in a forthcoming issue of the Ontario Library Review. 
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